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and proud consciousness of rectitude the torture must
have been exquisite. It was borne without a murmur.
. The day before Parliament met Peel wrote to the
Vice-Chancellor to announce his intention of resigning
his seat for the University of Oxford. His friends
nominated him for re-election, but after a sharp contest
his opponent, Sir Eobert Inglis, a respectable Tory and
the champion of the Protestant party, was returned by
a majority of 755 votes to 609. He then sought
election for Westbury, a constituency in which a con-
venient vacancy had been created through the influence
of its patron, Sir Manasseh Lopez. He was not elected
without some difficulty and much opposition. Some-
thing like a riot occurred at the nomination. An
opposition candidate in the Protestant interest was on
his way, but he arrived too late to be put in nomina-
tion, and Peel was thus enabled to return to Parliament
in time to introduce the measure for the removal of the
Eoman Catholic disabilities.
In the meanwhile, however, a change had occurred
in the mind of the king, and in what he called his
conscience. He summoned the duke, Peel, and Lynd-
hurst to Windsor on 4th March, and asked for further
details as to the measure to be introduced on the
morrow in the House of Commons. They explained its
character, and stated once more that it was proposed so
to modify the oath of supremacy as to enable Eoman
Catholics to take it. To this the king flatly refused his
assent. Thereupon the ministers present, collectively and
individually, tendered their resignations, and went back
to London to inform their colleagues that the Government
was at an end. Late at night, however, the duke re-